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From “ Early Cumberland and Westmoreland Friends.” 
BY BR. 8. FERGUSON, M. A. 


JOHN BANKS. 


John Banks, of Brigham, was a celebrated 
preacher among the Society of Friends, and 
the hero, while in prison in Carlisle, of an ad- 
venture with the Mayor of that city. This 
John Banks was a Cumberland man, and is 
generally known as Joho Banks, of Brigham. 
A memoir of him was published in 1712, 
under the title of “ A Journal of the Life, 
Labors, Travels, and Sufferings, in and for 
the Gospel, of that ancient Servant and faith- 
ful Minister of Jesus Christ, John Banks.” 
To it is added a collection of his letters and 

pers, and the Preface is written by Wil- 
iam Penn himself. There have been several 
subsequent editions of this Memoir, all more 
or less abridged ; the first and unmutilated 
edition is now rarely to be met with. 

John Banks, as he tells us in this jonrnal, 
“came of honest parents ;” he was the only 
child of William and Emme (sie in origine) 
Banks, and was born in 1638, at Sunderland, 
in the parish of Isel, or Issell (as he writes it), 
in Cumberland. His father was a fellmon- 
ger and glover, but also took land to farm. 
A few years after Johns birth, his people 
moved to “ within the compass of Pardshow- 
meeting.” Pardshaw, to use the mo.lern 
name, is a hamlet, about four miles from 
Cockermouth, in the parish of Dean ; and the 
Banks family settled at Brigham, which is the 





adj ining parish to that of Dean. Thedoctrines 
of the Society of Friends spread at a very 
early date in this neighborhood ; and their 
founder, George Fox, in his journal mentions 
attending general meetings of the Society at 
Pardshaw Crag. In 1645, John Banks was 
sent to school, and remained there for seven 
years, until he was fourteen; he learned 
weil both English and Latin, and could 
write well,—accomplishments which he forth- 
with utilized, by teaching school at Dissing- 
ton, or Distington. Here he remained a year, 
and then moved to Mosser Chappel, near 
Pardshaw, where he taught school, and “read 
the Scriptures also, to People that came there 
on the First Day of the Week, and Homily, 
as it is called, and Sung Psalms, and Prayed: 
But I have no liking to the Practice: But 
my Father, with other People, through my 
entering into Reasoning with them, over- 
came me.” Here Banks had twenty-four 
scholars, for each of whom he received twelve- 
pence a quarter; he also received, for his 
religious services twelvepence a year from 
every house of them that came to hear bim, 
a fleece of. wool, and his table free. Mosser 
Chappel, where he officiated, was merély a 
chapel of éase to the “ Parish Steeple House,” 
which was some miles off. One day, when 
Banks was officiating, there came. to hear 
him, among the reat of the people that were 
indifferent where they did go for worship, one 
John Fletcher “a great scholar, but a Drunk- 
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en Sottish Man.” Fletcher, after service | cordingly dragged away, by the hair of his 
one day called Banks aside, and told him, he| head, down the bill on which the meeting 
read very well fur a youth, but he did not | was held. Banks, on recovering his feet, 
“pray in form, as others used to do,” and | asked Nir George the very pertinent question, 
omised to send him a letter of instructions. | ‘Dost thou pretend to be a Justice of Peace, 
When this letter arrived, it contained a form |and breaks the Peace, and Disturbs, Perse- 
of prayer for Banks to use. As he was con-| cutes,and Abuses God’s peaceable People, 
sidering it, the words of St. Paul came to his|and sets on thy Servent so to do?” Sir 
mind, in which the Apostle declared, that he | George proved his right to the title of Jus- 
had the Gospel he had to preach, not from | tice of the Peace, for he fined Banks five 
man, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ. | pounds, and in default committed him to Car- 
Being thus aroused, the result of Banks’ | lisle Gaol, where, says Banks, “ George Mar- 
thoughts was a visit to “the meeting of the| tin, a wicked, hard-hearted Man, being Ga- 
People in Scorn called Quakers.” From |oler, puts us in the Common Gaol, several 
this time, Banks became a member of the; days and nights, withcut either Bread or 
Society of Friends. He states, in his journal, | Water ; because we could not answer nor 
that he was-sixieen years and four months | satisfy his Covetous cesire in giving him eight- 
when it pleased the Lord to touch his heart, | pence a Meal for our Meat ; so be threatened, 
—an event which he dates as happening in| when he put us in the Common Gaol, he 
the Tenth Month, 1654. He gave up his/| would see how long we could live there with- 
scholastic duties; indeed, after the receipt of | out Meat, and did suffer none that he could 
Fletcher's letter, he never again officiated at | hinder, neither would he suffer any of our 
the chapel, and declined to receive the wages | friends to bring us any Bedding, not so much 
due to him. He learnt his father’s trades,|as a little Straw, so that we had no place to 
both as a fellmonger and glover, and also as | lie on, but the Prison Window, upon the Cold 
a farmer ; and shortly the happiness of see- | Stones ; the Wall being thick, there was Room 
ing both his parents become Friends. It|forone ata time. And when hesaw he could 
was, however, nearly six years before the | not Prevail, notwithstanding his Cruelty, he 
doubts stirred up by Fletcher's epistle quite | moved us from the Common Gaol into a Room 
subsided, and Banks became settled in his|in his own House, where he had several 
mind. In 1659, Banks was ata meeting of | Friends Prisoners for Non-Payment of Tythes 
Friends, on Pardshaw Crag, when he was|at the suit of the said George Fletcher.” 
moved to go to the steeple-house at Cocker- | Quarter Sessions came around in about a fort- 
mouth, which he did, but was turned out at| night after Banks had been imprisoned ; he 
,once, by order of “ the hireling priest George | and his companions were called before that 
Larcum,” or Larkham, mentioned in our ac- | gallant cavalier, Sir Philip Mugrave, whom 
count of George Fox, for coming in with his | Banks writes of as “ called a Justice, but an 
hat on his head. Banks, however, returned,| old Persecutor.” Musgrave asked the im- 
and followed Lareum’s sermon with one of | prisoned Friends to conform to the Esta lished 
his own, which made “the Hireliog Fly, | Church, and promised, in that event, to favor 
with all the haste he could, out at a contrary | them as farashecould. He, however, would 
Door than he used to do.” Another result | listen to nothing from them buta direct an- 
was, to create a great tumult, in the midst of | swer to his questions, telling them not to preach 
which Banks was again haled out of the| there and adding, “ When you are banished 
church, after which, he writes, “I came|to beyond the seas,” (the penalty for the 
away in sweet Peace and spiritual Comfort in| third offence. against the Act under which 
my Heart and Soul” Banks had been committed,) “then you may 
An hiatus of three or four years now oc- | preach there.” In the end, Musgrave and 
curs in the journal. In 1663, we find Banks| the magistrates ordered the release of the 
at a meeting of Friends upon the Howhill,| prisoners, and .that their goods should be 
near, Caldbeck, in Cumberland, “whereunto | taken in payment of the fines. Banks com- 
came George Fletcher, of Hutton Hall, a! plains that a cow and a horse of his father’s 
Justice of the Peace, so called, who came into | worth £6 10s., were distrained in payment of 
the Meeting Rude and Unmannerly, Riding | the fine of £5, for which Fletcher committed 
among Friends, they sitting upon the Ground. | him. What followed before the prisoners 
and Trode with his Horse feet upon a Wo-| were released, is worthy to be told in the 
man’s Gown, a Woman of Note, and Well-| words of Banks himself. It is a funny pic- 
bred ; and I was moved of the Lord to kneel | ture of prison discipline :-— 
down in prayer at the Head of his Horse.” 
Sir George struck Banks with a horsewhip 
over his head and face, ang then ordered his 
servant to take Banks away. He was, ac- 





“*So we were set at Liberty that Sessions, Goods 
being taken for all our Fines. Only the Sheriff for 
the County, Willfred Lawson, of Issel Hall, being 
there, said to the Gaoler, If they will not Pay Fees, 
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put them into the Common Gaol again, and keep 
them there until they Rot. So.the Gaoler did put 
us in the Common Gaol again, becaus; we could 
not Pay him Fees; where was a Bedlam Man, and 
four with him for Theft ; and two notorious Thieves, 
called Redhead and Wadelad ; two’ Mosstroopers, 
for stealing of Cattle ; and one woman for Marther- 
ing of her own Child. Now, several of the Rela- 
tions aud Acquaintances of these were suffered to 
come to see them, after the Sessions was over, who 
gave them so much Drink that they were basely 
Drunk, most of them ; and, the Prison b-ing a close, 
nasty Place, they did so Abuse themselves and us, 
with doing all their Necesssaries so undecently, that 
it was enough almost to stifle some of us: So 
on the Morrow we let the Gaoler know how we were 
abused. Whereupon he bid the Turnkey bring us 
to the room where we were before ; he scorned to 
keep us there; we were Honest M-n, setting our 
religion aside. One of us answered, [f the Tree be 
Good, the Fruit cannot be Evil. So, in alittle time, 
after we had been in his house, he gave us our Lib- 
erty, without Paying of Fees. This wasin the Fifth 
Month, 1663.” 

Certainly, this account presents a strange 
pee of Carlisle Gaol in 1663, From a 
etter, written by Banks we find that he had 
four companions in this imprisonment, and 
one of them was Mungo Bewley, an inhabi. 
tant of Carlisle. The common gaol was in 
the old Citadel of Carlisle. 

In the following year, Banks married his 
first wife, Ann Littledale. By her he ap- 
pears to have had six children,—John, Wil- 
liam, Sarah, Mary, Ann and Emma. Four 
years after he commenced wedded life, he felt 
himself called to travel,in the work of the 
ministry towards the South and West of Eng- 
land. His companion was Cumberland John 
Wilkinson. This journey lasted two months, 
and was in length twelve hundred and sixty- 
eight miles,—no little distance when roads 
were almost unknown, and packhorses had 
not been superseded by wheeled conveyances, 
Banks, in his journal, enters into no detail as 
to his journeys, and, indeed, intimates an in- 
tention of only recording what may be ma. 
terial. He states, with laudable pride, that 
he had gone over sea, betwixt England, Scot- 
land and [reland,twel ve times, “and that often 
not without great Difficulty and Danger of 
Life at Sea, by many Tempestuous Storms ; 
yet never, at any time, was I above two 
Nights together at sea: insomuch that, after 
sometimes that I had taken Shipping at 
White-Haven, the Sea-Men would be very 
desirous who should have me in their Vessel ; 
saying, ‘I was the Happiest Man that ever 
they Carried over Sea, for they got well along 
still when they had me.’” Banks inserts in 
his journal his letters, written while travelling, 
to his wife and children, and to his apprentice, 
Peter Fearon, afterwards a preacher, and 
companion of his master ; and, also, letters 
from his wifetohim. She dates from, “ Whin- 
fell Hall, in Cumberland.” One or two of 





the few adventures which he relates are 
worth mention. At Wicklow, in Ireland, a 
place to which he was directed to go, in a 
dream, he was arrested by a sergeant and a 
guard of musketeers, and brought before 
Governor Hamman, his man, the priest, and 
his wife. Banks was committed to the county 
goal, at the irstigation of the priest's wife, 
who was by far the most zealous of his oppo- 
nents. The gavler, however, allowed Banks 
to hold a large meeting in prison ; and, when 
the Sheriff remonstrated, the gaoler asserted 
his right to let his prisoners do what they 
pleased, come and go as they liked, provided 
they were in prison when wanted, The party 
was not detained long; for the Governor, 
when:the priest and priest’s wife were not at 
hand to earwig him, gave orders to release 
Banks and his two companions. The gaoler 
at first demanded fees before he would let 
them go, but, on discussion, waived his right. 
Banks thereon called for drink, (the gaoler 
was a publican,) and each of the party gave 
him twelvepence, with which he seemed much 
pleased. This visit to Wicklow resultei in 
the establishment of a large colony of Friends 
in that place. 

In 1677, Banks lost, by paralysis appar- 
ently, the use of his arm and shoulder. He 
dreamt, one night, that he was with Geo 
Fox, the founder of the Society of Friends, 
and that he addressed him thus; “ George, my 
Faith is such that if thou seest it thy way to 
lay thy Hand upon my Shoulder, my Arm 
and Hand shall be whole throughout.” This 
dream made such an impression upon Banks, 
that he went to Yorkshire in searh of Fox, 
related the dream, and he records that, on 
Fox laying his hand on the afflicted shonider, 
it began to, and actually did heal. “Aud the 
next time,” writes Banks, “that G. F. and I 
met, he readily said, John, thou mended, thou 
mended ; I answered, Yes, very well, in a lit- 
tle time.” 

Banks continued to travel, as a preacher, 
through England, Scotland and Ireland, un- 
til 1684, in which year he was again sent to 
prison at Carlisle, by Sir George Fletcher, 
who was the lay impropriator of tithes, which 
Banks refused to pay. Banks heads the por- 
tion of his journal, in which he relates his 
iraprisonment, thus : 

‘*Here followeth a Relation of my Imprisonment 
in the City of Carlisle, io Camberland ; which was 
Six Yeara snd Nioe Months, because for Conscience’ 
sake I could not pay Tythes demandei by Gsorge 
Fletcher, of Hutton Hall, in the assd. County, a 
Justice of the Peace so called, but a great Pes-cutor 
of God’s People, by Imprisonment, and spoiling their 
Goods, and if he had had allof me, at the time of 
my Commitment, that he pretended was his Due, 
it was bat Eight Shillings and Sixpence ; which 
sheweth his Hard hearteduess and Oppression.” 

(To be continued.) 
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BENJAMIN PRICE, | children will owe adebt to ti:eir father which 


Departed this life on Second day morning, | can never be cancelled.’” “ But,” he adds, 
the 8th of First mo., 1872, at the residence |“ this only gives a specimen of his benevo- 
of his son, Dr. Jacob Price of Westchester, | lence in the family relation, while his kind 
Pa., Benjamin Price, aged 78 years. ‘heart seemed to embrace the whole family of 

He was extensively known and well be-| maukind, and led oim to imitate the example 
loved by a large circle of friends. His daily | of our great pattern, of going about doing 
life and conversation among men gave such | good.” He traveled among Friends in many 
evidence of his loving spirit and benevolent | places, in company with his dear companion, 
character, that it seems scarcely needful to | bearing ever the olive branch of peace and 
testify thereto by written words; but when | good will to all men, entering into feeling 
one.e0 true and faithful, 20 fally ripe for the | with those whom they visited, from the little 
harvest is gathered into the heavenly garner, | bube of the household to the aged and infirm, 
we fee] that it is mete to offer a simple tri- | How many hearts have been thus comforted 
bute to his worth. Our deparied friend was|and made glad! Who that knew him but 
long a well beloved member and elder of} can recount some kind word spoken, some 
Birmingham Monthly Meeting; discharging | benevolent act performed? and this with- 
his duties ip these relaticns in a spirit of love | out distinction of color, sect or people. He 
and forhearance, ever mindful of the least | obtained a minute about two years ago to 
in the flock, and finding place in the hearts | visit some of the meetings within the limits 
of the people. He was the son of religiously | of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and in 
concerned parents, Philip and Rachel Price, | company with his wife visited many of these 
and received a guarded education. He was|in different parts. The last of this service 
the friend and close companion of his precious | was the attendance of the meetings in the 
mother, treasuring up rich legacies of the | Southern Quarter, which brought him the 
love aud care of his parents unto his latest | reward of peace and satisfaction. During 
days. Always the friend of the poor and the | his sickness he desired this minute returned, 
oppressed, the aboundings of his warm and | 8 service which his dear wife perfurmed a 
sympathetic heart found place in a field of} sbort time before his departure. He was 
universal love to all men; and in the quiet | taken seriously ill with congestion of the 
walks of life, kind words of encouragement | lungs on the night of the 7th of Tenth mo., 
and unselfish acts of benevolence to all with pregee expecting to survive until morn- 
whom he came in contact, the work of love | ing, but he looked forward with calm and 
prospered in his hands. He was united in | trusting faith, commending himself and his 
marriage in the year 1817 with Jane Paxson, | loved ones to the keeping of the Father of 
danghter of Jacub and Mary Paxson ofjall. Yet not thus was his precious life 
Abington, Pa., of whose ciove companionship, |among us to terminate. Perhaps it was 
help and encouragement in times of weak | lengthened out that we might profit still 
ness, during a union of nearly fifty-five years, | farther by his loving spirit, his sweet counsel, 
he frequently spoke before and during his | his patient waiting and firm reliance on the 
illness. He traveled extensively with min- | wisdom and goodness of his heavenly Father, 
istering friends, entering into the closest sym-| and .hat those whose lives seemed bound so 
pathy with them. Many bore testimony to | indissolubly with his might become prepared, 
his brotherly love and the efficient help he | “ere the silver cord was loosed,” to walk 
ever afforded. For several years he and his | henceforth without his outward presence, 
wife were the proprietors of a boarding | his strong arm to support, his bright, in- 
school for boys. He was-not only faithful | spiring countenance, and his Joving words 
in his vocation as teacher, guardian audj|which no more may greet by the way his 
counsellor, but entered warmly into social | fellow pilgrims of earth. Amid great suf- 
feeling with those entrusted to their care, | fering and weariness of the flesh his heart 
sharing in their amusements and promoting | was overflowing with love and thoughtful 
their enjoyment in hours of recreation. He | consideration fur all, and as we responded to 
was a devoted husband, and an excellent | this love and rejoiced in its wealth of bless- 
father, ever concerned for the highest welfare | ing, he frequently reminded us that he had 
of his children, and mindful of their comtort | nothing but that which he received from his 
and happiness. In a letter from his brother in- | Father; that the Fountain was open for 
law, W. H.1., since his death, speaking of} all to partake of freely. He frequently 
the pleasant mingling of their families in | called us away from all outward dependen- 
days gone by, he says, “On one occasivn as | cies, from creeds aud dogmas, from the writ- 
we observed dear Benjamin giving attention | ten word to the light and power of the re- 

to the means fur enabling his children to pur- | vealed will of God in the soul. And in the 
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loving words of counsel and instruction which ; harp and sing, with the sweetest of ministrls, 


from time to time fell from his lips, he would 
say, “ Do not accept them because I speak 
them, only as they meet the witness for truth 
in your owa minds.” He often spoke of his | 
waking hours being more refreshing than | 
when he slept; no dreams to disturb, out | 
such heavealy peace, aud precious remem 
brances of those near and afar off; such an | 


“ When I consider Thy heavens,” &c. 

God teaches us to improve sileace a3 a sea- 
son of moral traiaiag. “ Eater into thy closet 
aid shut thy door.” Waat is meant by the 
sweet, silent power of prayer every Christian 
uolerstands. When we would see God, as it 
were, face to face, we must leave the mixed 
congregation aud go with Moses up into the 


abounding of love and the sense of the over: | Mount. Our faces will gather no such radi- 


shadowing goodness of a gracious Father. 
He desired that we should be lifted above all 
sectarian prejudices, and be clothed with that 
charity which thinketh no evil, giving evi- 
dence in our daily lives of faith, patience, 
charity, love and brotherly kindness, with 
all diligence rendering a cheerful obedience 
to the voice of God in the soul. In great 
weakness and suffering he rejoiced in the 
power which sustained him and made love 
triumph over all, desiring fervently that pa- 
tience might continue to the end, praying to 
be released and asking our united prayers 
in his behalf, yet ever saying, “ Not my will, 
but Thine, dearest Father, be done.” He 
frequently desired that his sickness might not 
cast a gloom over any one of the household ; 
especially that the dear children should 
not be debarred from their usual pursuits and 
needful recreation; and in reference to the 
close, he said, “ Let there be no siga or ha- 
biliment of mourning when all is over, but 
let all rejoice in the glorious entrance of the 
spirit into the new and brighter day that 
hath dawned for it.” Adding, “ There has 
been throughout this dispensatiun a continual 
presence of a sense of blessing, and in ail 
that the eye hath rested upon with these 
dear faces that are here about me, and a far 
more abundant fl»w and outpouring when 
the eyes are closed, too great for expression.” 
The meeting held at his request on the occa- 
sion of his funeral, was a deeply impressive 
season, aud many testimonies were borne to 
his useful life and benevolent character. 
Truly the good die not, but have an abiding 
place in the hearts of the people, and an 
eternal inheritance which fadeth not away. 
Westchester. 


THE POWER OF SILENCE. 


In the silence of the closet the soul has its 
sweetest communing. It was after the temp 
est aud the earthquake that the prophet re- 
cognized the presence of God in “ the still 
small voice,” when he “ hid his face in his 
mantle.” 

Silent voices come to us from the flames, 
from the clouds, from the stars; and never is 
the power of silence more deeply felt tian 
when, ascending some eminence in the still 
hour of a clear night, we take the devotional 


glenn aeons 


ance ia the lower sphere. 

Silence is the friend of-the afflicted. When 
the hand of God is upon us we ask for no 
earthly comforters, but we “sit alone and 
are silent.” When Job’s friends—so called 
—broke their silence and began to upbraid, 
they but deepened the anguish of his soul. 
Sit down by thy afflicted brother and look 
the sympathy which words cannot express. 
A tear is better sometimes than a homily or 
a sermon. 

Silence is a good angel often in the social 
and domestic circle. “ A soft answer turneth 
away wrath.” But, sometimes, no answer is 
still better. Moses spake, once, when he had 
better have kept silent. So also others with 
less wisdom and less meekness, use the power 
of speech to their own disadvantage and to 
the injury of others. How much wrangling 
and heart-burning would be avoided, were the 
members of the household to make it a rule 
to keep silence under the temptation to anger, 
or when the irrating accusation would prompt 
them to retaliate! Angry words have some- 
times led to incurable alienations. We have 
seen calm silence operate like magic on the 
angry spirit. How much would the peace of 
families be promoted, were this power ofvener 
brought into exercise !. The fretful or impa- 
tient accusation, if received in silence, would 
speedily smoulder in its own ashes; whereas, 
if it provoke the quick retort, it is very apt 
to kindle into a fearful flame. 

The Christian understands the power of 


silence. “ I was dumb with silence.” “ Whilst 


I was musing, the fire burned.” “ Then spake 
I with my tongue.” “Sv when the fire of love 
kindles in the soul, let the tongue speak of 
mercy and judgment.”—WN. Y. Observer. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OTOE AGENCY. 

In order to understand the subject referred 
to in the following letter from the Otoe 
Agency, it must be born in mind that the 
Otve Indians were accustomed, on the ap- 
proach of winter, to seek shelter in the ray- 
ines where they pitched their wretched tents 
near to springs of water and supplies of wood. 


‘From the very small size of the tents, where 


they lived, all huddled together, but little 


tae, tei : a were 
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fuel was necessary to maintain sufficient 
warmth ; this occasions the difficulty in per- 
suading them to occupy the houses in the 
winter, as so doing involves much labor to 
obtain the necessary supplies of wood and 
water. 


cD 


Oroz Acency, Ist mo. 3d, 1872. 


* * * 


* Ilearn that Friends are dis- 
couraged because our Indians do not occupy 
their houses during the entire year; and also 
because they do not exhibit a more apprecia- 
tive spirit. I have only to say that the chief 
object in building houses for them, is to draw 
them away from their summer village ;—to 
break up village life and its attendant evils; 
and whether the houses are occupied or va- 
cated during winter, their summer occupancy 
accomplishes the chief object of their erec 
tion, since it is only during the latter season 
that the village is inhabited, and its baneful 


I! 


be labored with, patiently and faithfully, be. 
fore the dawn of such a time. 


In reply to thy query of “ How many 
houses have you inhabited by Indian families 
the day this letter reaches the Agency?” I 
would answer, not less than three, and pos 
sibly four. I know, to a certanty, of at least 
twenty individuals who are wintering in 
houses; of these at least half are eating from 
a table, and sitting upon chairs; pearly the 
entire twenty are using stoves for cooking, 
while the majority wear citizens dress. Three 
years ago what was the picture? Every in- 
dividual of the tribe was crowded into the 
village, and all revelled together in idleness, 
filth, and nakedness.* Nota hog or chicken 
was to be found on the whole reserve. Their 
condition was a most degraded one; vice and 
ignorance, and their natural tendencies and 
inclinations, combined to render the work 
-of improving their condition most difficult. 
It was obvious that so long as they remained 
during summer in their village, but little 
could be done toward improving either their 
moral or sanitary condition. Yet so much 
attached were the Indians to this village life, 
that any attempt to break it up was sure to 
meet with many obstacles and bitter opposi 
tion. 

The following will show the number of 
Indians that were induced to leave the vil- 
lage to live in frame houses during the sum- 


*From the Jeast to the greatest, all painted their 
faces, aud decked their persons after the manner of 
the wildest of their race. Horse racing and gamb- 
ling were their daily occupations. 


rT 


influence felt. I trust the time is coming 
when every house will be occupied during 
the entire year ; but our Indians will have to 


mer. Every one of these was a villager of 
the paint and blanket type, accustomed to 
a village life, and all its attendants of idle- 
ness and vice from infancy : 


Name of Householder. No, in family. 
Rubideux . 4 
Nou-pa warra, 4 
Roceo and Little Creek, 9 
Der-oin, 10 
Buffalo (Chief), 13 
Hookéadowa, 5 
Bameby, 6 
Medicine Horse (Chief), 9 
Mos-ka-ga-ha, 8 

Total 68 


Besides those who live in frame houses, 
others actuated partly by their example, and 
partly by our advice, removed from the vil- 
lage to live in tents, or bark houses, on claims 
and patches selected by them, or in proximi- 
ty to springs of water. By thus lessening the 
population of the village, its power for evil 
was greatly decreased, if not in a measure 
destroyed. 

At present things are certainly much im- 
proved ; the men have learned that labor is 
not contemptible; paint is seldom used, in- 
deed, I doubt whether I have seen half a 
dozen painted faces, except at annuity pay- 
ments fora year. Gambling and horse-racing, 
to which they were once devoted, are now 
seldom seen, the ln®er being almost entirely 
discontinued, while the former is practised 
only in secret, experience having taught them 
that the forfeiture of their cards invariably 
followed my observance of a game. It will 
not do, however, for Friends to expect too 
much from the Indians; they are a poor, 
ignorant, prejudiced race, greatly attached 
to native habits, and suspicious of every in- 
novation. 


—=oGGp= a 


JUSTICE VS. LAW. 


The death of the Hon. John Janney of 
Loudon county, Virginia, which took place, 
at the ripe age of seventy-four, on the 5th 
instant, recalls an anecdote of him that seems 
to us timely as well as interesting, illustra- 
ting as it does characteristics of some of ‘the 
late slaveholders, far more kindly and sym- 
pathetic than many persons at a distance 
from them, and not familiar with their 
ways, were wont to credit them with. 

Though raised a F.iend, John Janney was 
a lawyer. As such he waseminent. He al- 
so became influential as a politician, as shown 
by his being made president of the conven- 
tion which “resolved” his State out of the 
Union. The anecdote to which we allude re- 
lates to his professional and not his political 
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career, and antedates the war at least sev- 
enteen or eighteen years. Itis this: 

A colored man, himself free, had married a 
woman owned by one of the citizens of Lou- 
doun county. Becoming alarmed for the 

rmanence of his domestic relations, with 

is wi’e liable to be sold far away from him, 
he induced her to leave her master and re- 
side in a free S:ate. LIncautiously putting 
himself, after this, within the reach of the 
criminal autho:ities of Virginia, he was 

: arrested and committed for trial, the charge 

4; > being that of graud larceny. He had no 
means wherewith to procure such able coun 

sel as John Janney. .But, more or less at 
at the solicitation of Samuel M. Jauney, the 
eminent Quaker preacher, teacher, author, 
and philanthropist, (a cousin of the Quaker 
lawyer, )he consented to defend him when the 
trial came on. 

The evidence, though more circumstantial 
than direct, would doubtless have insured a 
conviction with a less able and earnest and, 
withal, disinterested representative, standing 
before such a jury as was sittting in the case, 
for they were mostly slaveholders, and all 
residents of a slaveholding community, But 
Mr. Janney made up his mind that the ac 
cused husband had done a morally excusa- 

_ ble, if not a legally justifiable, thing in taking 

# §©his wife to the satety of a free State. He 

felt that the love of the prisoner for his wife 

was not the less deep and abiding because he 

was tinged with a skin deeper hued than his 

own. Fis consciousness (the “inner light” of 

his inner faith) told him that, with conditions 

exchangel, he himself would have felt it 
right to do the same thing. 

With this assurance of having the solid 
foundation of the golden rule to build his 
argumeut upon, he went befurethe jury. He 
pressed the case home upon them, appealiog 
to them as slaveholders, who, as neighbors 
and friends, he felt to be not the less men be- 
cause of this fact—men who could discrimi- 
nateand weigh the motive of human conduct 
in scales undisturbed by the weight of preju- 
dice or even selfinterest. He appealed to| bor in preparing the ground to receive the 

- their natural seuse of justice and mercy,| good seed. I neglected my share of the 

urging that they could well afford to give | work, and it could not take root. There must 
the prisoner at the bar the benefit of that|be a capacity to receive; and although I 
doubt and uncertainty which hung over the | knew this, yet I seem to have to learn my 
testimouy in the case before them, as over all | lessons “ over and over again.” 

human testimony, and that he believed that, 
restoring this husband to the wife of hie} I was very sorry to hear of the death of G, 
bosom with a verdict of “not guilty,” they|E. L. He was a quiet, unobtrusive man, and 
would be bappier men than if they consigned | a solid Friend. Yu will doubtless miss him 
him to prison for that which God would, as} much iu the meeting; but though from death 
he firmly believed, not think of ajudging a} and other causes your meeting is very much 
crime in the court of Heaven. reduced in numbers, 1 have not seen any 

Such, in spirit and drift, was J »ho Janney’s | cause fur the discouragement which some 
appeal to the jury, (we do not pretend to give | feel, and I look back with pleasure to the 





his words,) and such was the effect of it upon 
them, even the slaveholding jurors of the 
pannel, that they brought in a verdict of 
“not guilty,” and restored the pri-oner to 
liberty and the love of his wife—The Cap- 
ital, 













FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





I seems as though I never shall learn “ si- 
lence toward men and speech toward God.” 
I know there is no truer, more loving and 
sympathetic friend, and that His “ear is 
ever open to our cry,” but we will not keep 
“*stayed.” We will have our seasons of 
doubt and distrust and impatience, or, at 
least, I do. I wonder if I shall ever get out 
of the wilderness, or if I shall only look over 
into the land of rest and promise, without 
reaching it? I am sure “‘our earthly care 
will be a heavenly discipline,” if we will let 
it. Adversity tries us, and I have no doubt 
that it will prove a blessing to our children 
in rendering them self-reliant. And I do 
not want thee te think, dear friend, that I 
desire the burden to be lifted until the proper 
time. I only wish that I may abide in pa- 
tience and meekness, trusting fully in the 
Father, who notices, not prevents, the spar- 
row’s fall. May He have us in His hol 
keeping! I feel so afiaid of taking tnyoalt 
out of His providence, by my owa haste and 
impatience, and I do not want to, for what 
would become of me then ? 

Our Yearly Meeting closed on Fifth day. It 
was an unusually harmonious meeting 
throughout. We bad a large namber of 
Friends with us very acceptably. But I did 
not enjoy the meeting as I hoped to. Thou 
wilt wonder why, 1 am sure; but I discovered 
toward the close of the meeting, that it was 
because I looked too much to others for the 
good that could come oaly by individual la- 
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This embassy is accompanied by the 





cover our little gatherings at eventide, and I! United States minister Delong, who is said 


believe there will be a re-awaking and a 


gathering into the fold of many of those who, | 


from various causes, have stood as in the 
outer court. 

It will not do for us in discouragement to 
exclaim, “ By whom shall Jacob arise, for 
he is small?” for there is a Power now as 
well as formerly that is able to raise and 
qualify instruments for His work; who, 
though they be neither prophets nor sons of 
prophets, will be able to prophecy through 
the ability He may give, and assist in 
carrying forward the good work. 

Though I have been but an unprofitable 
servant, yet I fecl a.godly jealousy, not for 
the reputation only, but for our Society and 
its testimonies; and when I read of some of 
the steps which Friends in various parts of 
the country have taken, I cannot but fear 
lest the pure gold may become tarnished and 
mixed with dross. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 3, 1872. 


“ Litrte Gems ror LitrLe Peopie,”— 
We have received this little book, compiled 
by S. H. Pierce, and we very cheerfully re- 
commend it as 2 pleasant collection of child 
ish poems, for the instruction and entertain 
ment of our little ones. 

In the preface, the compiler says :—* In 
making this collection (mavy of which are of 
early date), it has been the desire of the com- 
piler to place before the youthful mind only 
such sentiments as are calculated to ennoble 
and beautify their characters, by cultivat 
ing a love for all that is beautiful in na 
ture.” It is published by Claxton, Remsen, & 
Hafflefinger. 


Procress In JAPAN.—The civilization of 
modern times has at last begun to dawn on 
the great island empire of Japan. We hail 
with pleasure the announcement of the meas- 
ures recent!y taken hy the Japanese govern 
ment for the elevation of its subjects. 

‘Intercourse with other nations is one o‘ 
the means resorted to by the emperor, and 
we hear with pleasure of the arrival of a 
Japanese Minister Plenipotentiary with a 
numerous suit at San Francisco, charged with 
the negotiation of a revision of treaties with 
our country. 





to have accepted from the Japanese govern- 
| ment a commission to visit the principal na- 
_tions of the world to negotiate treaties of 
friendship and commerce, and to introduce 
Japan into the family of civilized nations. 

The Japanese seem to be seeking enlight- 
enment and progress in the arts, rather than 
mere pecuniary profit, from their intercourse 
with other lands ;—they visit colleges, 
museums and factories, studying all that is 
worthy of attention. ° 

Numbers of these interesting Asiatics are 
now in this country for the purpose of educa- 
tion, and in the course of time they will doubt- 
less return to their own land to instruct their 
fellow-citizens in the arts of civilization. 

Then, with the printing-press, with rail- 
ways, canals, ships, steamboats, bridges and 
docks, we can hardly estimate the progress 
which Japan will make in the next decade. 

This great change has been attributed to 
the decline of the ecclesiastical authority in 
Japan, and to the overthrow of the feudal 
power of the Damios or nobles. 

Do not these things encourage us to hope 
for the coming of a better day for the nations 
of the earth ? 


**For still the new transcends the old, 
In signs and tokens manifold; 
Slaves rise up men, the Olive waves 
With roots deep ret in battle graves. 


‘*Through the harsh noises of the day, 
A low, sweet prelude finds its way ; 
Through clouds of doubt and creeds of fear, 
A light is breaking, calm and clear.’’ 











From the Ledger of this city we append 
the following remarks :— 


But the most significant sign of all is the 
sending of young Japavese women to this 
country for education. Japan is the first 
Asiatic nation which has cast off the dread- 
ful system of secluding the female sex, and 
keeping them in ignorance and servitude. It 
is this barbarism which has in all ages im- 
peded the progress of the male sex in the 
eountries where it prevails, China, India, 
Persia, Siam, Turkey, and Arabia; and it is 
‘he greatest obstacle the missionaries have to 
‘ontend against. Six voung Japanese ladies 
of rank accompany Mrs. Delong, and they 
are to be sent tosome seminary at the ex- 
pense of their government, to be followed, 
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probably, by a number holding a lower social , all who knew her. Iu ber benevolent feeling she 


position, that is to say in so far as the Japan- 
ese women have any social position, they be- 
ing looked down upon by their countrymen 
because they are uneducated and generally 
supposed to be without understanding. The 
late edict of the Mikado seems inspired when 
it says :—“ My country is now undergoing a 
complete change from old to new ideas, which 
I sincerely desire. Therefore I call upon 
all the wise and strong minded to appear and 
become good guides to the government. Dur- 
ing youth-time it is positively necessary to 
view foreign countries, so as to become en- 


lightened as to the ideas of the world, and: 


boys as well as girls, who will themselves be- 
come men and women, should be allowed to 
f° abroad, and my country will be benefitted 
y their knowledge so acquired.” What a 
difference between this policy, and the wretch- 
ed one which prevailed twenty years ago, 
when it was death for any Japanese to leave 
his own country without permission from bis 
government, and insolatior from and non- 
intercourse with foreign nations was the order 
of the day! The only foreigners permitted 
to trade with the natives were the Dutch, who 
were restricted to certain localities. Thanks 
to Commodore Perry’s expedition in 1853 
this exclusive system was broken down, and 
‘the way was thus paved fur the introduction 
of Western civilization. It is, therefore, the 
duty as well as the best policy of all civilized 
nations to strengthen the hands of the Mikado 
in the great work he has undertaken. 





HALLOWELL.—0n the 4th of Sixth month, 1871, 
at her resiieave ia Plymouth, Pa., Ellen Hallowell, 
in the 78th year of her age; a member of Gwynedd 
Monthly Meeting 

_. CURNELL.—At his residence in Cornwall, Orange 

Co., N. Y., on the 2d of Tenth month, 1871, Josiah 
Comell, aged 77 years; a member of Cornwall 
Monthly Meeting. 

He bore a long and protracted illness with pa- 
tience becoming a Christian, and we doubt not has 
entered the mansious of r-st. 

DAVENVORT.—At his residence, Flushing, L. I., 
Tenth month 31, 1871, David M Dav-nport, in the 
57th year of bis »ge. ‘An honest man is the 
noblest work of God.”’ 

We b-lieve we may say of the departed. that 
amid the various reverses of fortune he experi- 
enced, and the many close tria's through which he 
passed, it wa3 his constant endeavor to maiutain 
his Christian iategrity. Though stricken down 
with but a few days i lness, he expressed a williog- 
nees to go, aud we trust he has fuund ‘ that peace 
which the world can neither give nor take away.’’ 

WRIGHT.—Oo Fifth-day morning, First month 
llth, 1872 of scarlet fever, in the 7th year of her 
age, Mellie BE, dsaghter of John D. and Lydia E. 

. Wright, of New York city. 

It may io trath bs said of this dear child, al- 

though so young in life, she had secured the love of 


gave ber parse a considerable sum out of her little 
deposit in the savings bavk, to be distributed for 
the bauefit of suffering little children. Traly may 
it be said of her, 


** Wisdom is gray hairs to man, 
Uuspotted life old age.” 








A Stated Mreting of ‘ Frieuds’ Charity Fuel “As- 
soviation,’’ will be beld on Seventh-day evening, the 
4th ios’., in tue Moutbly Meeting room at Friends’ 
mecting-house, Race Street, at 8 o’vlock. 

Ws. Heacock, Clerk. 


CIRCULAR MEBTINGS. 


2d mo., 4th, Mt. Washington, Md., 11 A. M. 
” llth, Eastern District, Baltimore, 3 P. M. 
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AN ERROR CORRECTED. 


The following communication was forward- 
ed to “J. M. E.” for .the Intelligencer, and 
speaks for itself’, and affords an opportunity 
to say a word in reference to these monthly 
“ Reviews.” The statistics of the compiler 
taken from his diary, he holds himself re- 
sponsible for, but any item like the one re- 
ferred to, he never endorses, simply giving 
them as he finds them, in the belief that they 
are usually correct, having in most instances 
their origin, doubtle-s, with scientific individ- 
uals, or with persons versed in the subjects 
of which they treat. 

Be this as it may, it will always give him 
pleasure to have any error corrected he may 
have been instrumental in promulgating. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

Having found that the acceptance of as- 
sertions as facts, without investigation, and 
passing judgment on matters of which we 
have but little information are very fruitful 
sources of error, I have been forcibly re- 
minded of it by a “scrap” attached to the 
“ Weather Review for last month,” which 
had “been going the rounds,” referring to 
the five months in last year containing five 
first-days each, with the remark “that it 
probably occurred not more than once in 
fifty years ;” which error had been accepted, 
as it probably may be by many others, in a 
careless way, fur the same thing occurs regu- 
larly, five times in twenty eight years, (except 
when interfered with by the omission of the 
Leap Year at the end of the century,) with 
intermissions as follows, beginning at 1871, 
viz.: five years, six years, five years, six 
years, and six years; completing the twenty- 
eight years at 1899 ; and in conseqence of an 
omission of a Leap Year at 1900, the next 
intermission will be six years instead cf five 
years, which will prolong the period one year. 
And four of the five times in each cycle, it 
will be the same five months that will contain 
the five first days; and at the other, 9th mo. 
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will have them instead of the 10th mo., 
which will be the case in 1888 and 1928. 
Unimportant as this particular case is, it 
clearly shows how easily an error may be 
promulgated and believed by those who are 
accustomed to accept what they hear without 
investigation ; and my object in referring to 
this case is to show how great the error, and 
how easily to be detected ; yet it passed. 
Hoping it may incite some minds to the 
importance of investigating all things before 
they believe, I will also add, that scientific 
matters must be investigated in the light of 
science ; spiritual matters in the light that 
emanates from the fountain and source of all 
spiritual life For “what man knoweth the 
things of a man, but by the spirit of a man 
that is in him; neither knoweth any man the 
things of God but by the spirit of God.” 
Jesse H. Grirrin, 
Yorktown, N. Y., 1st mo. 15th, 1872. 


THE HORSE FROM A MORAL STANDPOINT. 


The driver who fights his horses has not 
got through the first lesson in the manage- 
ment of these animals. Some strike their 
horses in a fit of anger; others beat them as 
a punishment for what they conceive to be 
sinful acts ou the part of the horse. Now the 
fact is, the horse never does wrong on purpose. 
In this respect he is better than most men. 
If he refuses to pull, it is the fault of educze 
. tion ; and if he runs away, and kicks things 
to pieces, it is because he is frightened. Men, 
when they are scared, do some very foolish 
things, and they are excused ; but no allow- 
ance is made for the runaway horse. He is 
kicked and cuffed and beaten, as if what was 
done was on purpose to hurt somebody, and 
not in consequence of supp sed danger, whica 
the poor animal was trying to flee from. 
Horses never kick without a motive. They 
use their heels for defence; and the first kick 
at the traces is given to ward off what to thém 
seems danger. No horse ever kicked for any 
other purpose. They cherish ao ill-feeling 
against any oae, aad always do, as far as they 
know, what is right. All horses can be edu- 
cated to do whatever the driver wishes. They 
obey cheerfully and without grambling, evea 
though put to rest with half rations ia a cold, 



















taught to know the harness will not hurt him. 


pull well on the halter, all you have to do is 
to hitch him with something he can easily 























filthy, muddy stable. A horse can easily be 


Then he will not kick at it and run away. 
He is also easily taught to pull by the traces, 
or by the halter-strap. If you want him to 


break, and he will soon leara to pull back 
with such force that no bridle will hold him. 
If you want him to pull well in the traces, 
give him a light load until he learns to move! tion to this memorial. 
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it, and he will soon pull his best at heavy 
loads. Horses balk or poll just as they are 
taught. It does not matter which end of the 
horse you fasten the wesght to. They will 
balk as readily when hitched by the traces, 
if improperly trained, as when hitched by the 
halter; and they will pull back as faithfully 
by the halter, if trained to do go, as they pull 
forward when hitched by the traces to a 
wagon. It is an easy matter to teach a horse 
to refuse to pull at either the halter or traces, 
aud it is equally as easy to teach him to pull 
by the same means. If those who drive 
horses would keep this fact in view, and keep 
their temper out of view, they would never be 
guilty of the shameful act of beating their 
team in a mud hole or on the hillside.— The 
Independent. 


29 


Presentation of a Memorial from Friends of 


New York on International Arbitration. 
On the 18th instant, a committee from the 


New York “ Representative Committee” vis- 
ited Washington and presented the following 


Address and Memorial to the President and 


Congress : 


We have been delegated by the Represen- 


tative body of the Religious Society of Friends 
of New York Yearly Meeting to present their 


memorial to the President, Senate, and House 


of Representatives, which expresses the well 
known sentiments of our Society upon thes 
subject of war, and respectfully request that 
our national authorities may pursue such 


measures as will result in the substitution of 
the principle of Peaceful Arbitration for the 
destructive agency of battle in thesettlement 
of international differences. 

We have been encouraged to make this 
appeal upon contemplating the treaty of 
Washington; a treaty which, in its inception 
and ratification, gives evidence of much for- 
bearance, and we esteem it a triumph of mod- 
ern civilization. It is a subject of special 
congratulation that this measure has been 
consummated during the administration of 
one whose large experience in war will give 

reat force to his opinion of its evils. 

We also take courage and congratulate all 
lovers of: peace upon the wise and humane 
policy which has governed the administration 
in its treatment of the Indian tribes in our 
Western States and territories, a policy which 
reflects the highest honor upon our Govern- 
ment, and promises well for the great cause 
of ‘* Peace on earth and good will to men.” 
To the President, the Senate, and the House of 

Representatives of the United States : 

In accordance with our conviction that 
war is an unchristian practice, directly op- 
posed to the precepts and teachings of Jesus, 
we, your petitioners, earnestly ask your atten- 
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We believe that war is not only at vari- 
ance with christianity, but also with morality, 
anc the best interests of the human family ; 
that it is a scourge of indescribable magni- 
tude, bringing incalculable evils upon those 
nation: that resort to it as a means of settling 
their differences. 

We hailed with joy the recent arrangement 
by which the settlement of the differences 
between our Government and that of Great 
Britain was referred to a Court of High Com- 
mission, and we respectfully entreat that the 
attention of the President and of Congress 
may be earnestly directed to the promotion 
of arrangements for the settlement of any 
future national differences that may arise, by 
arbitration rather than by resort to the 
sword. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
Representative Committee of the Yearly 
Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends, 
held in New York. 

Wim H. Macy, 
Secretary. 

New York, 10th mo. 2d, 1871. 

The following expression of thanks was 
made at the close of the interview : 

“ We feel obliged for the kind interview that 
has been granted us, and as we neither hold 

r desire office, can with more propriety con- 


tulate the President upon the success of 


his Administration thus far. 

In so doing we are not insensible of the 
many difficulties that attend so high a posi- 
tion, which are greatly augmented by the 
selfishness of men, and it is our desire that 
he may be guided by best wisdom in the dis- 
charge of his great responsibilities.” 

Washington 1st mo. 18, 1872. 





THE CAMEL’S HUMP. 


Modern research has determined a curious 
circumstance of an organic contrivance in the 
camel and leech, unlik» as they are in struc- 
ture, functions and habits, which has refer- 
ence to supplying them with food from store- 
houees in their own bodies till supplies are 
attainable from other sources. 

The hump is an immense collection of fat 
stored in reticulated cells piled one upon 
another, which is concentrated food. When 
fodder cannot be had, as frequently occurs on 
their long caravan travels in the desert, a 
peculiar set of absorbent vessels draws upon 
the magazine—the hump—carrying the fat 
into circulation till food from without puts a 
stop to the draft on the back. The hump is 
very sensibly diminished at times—even be- 
ing almost completely levelled, but that which 
was thus borrowed to sustain life temporarily 


8 immediately replaced when the stomach is 


7 





set in motion again in its accustomed manner. 

The medical leech or blood-sucker, low as 
it is in the organic scale of life, is as carefully 
provided for in regard to the contingencies of 
life as the king of thecountry. As the blood 
passes down the guilet of the leech the cur- 
rent divides right and left to enter two lateral 
tubes, instead of entering directly into the 
stomach. These canals are folded, zigzag, 
backward and forward in loops as it were, 
from the head to the tail. When perfectly 
filled, the leech lets go its hold. It is then 
plua:p and full, with a stock of food on hand 
that may ordivarily last from one to two years, 
in case it has nv opportunity to take another 
in that long time.— The Moravian. 


I po not think that it is the mission of this 
age, or of any other age, to lay down a sys- 
tem of education which shall hold good for 
all ages. Let us never forgot that the pres- 
ent century bas just as good a right to its 
forms of thought and methods of culture as 
any former centuries had to theirs, and that 
the same resources of power are open to us 
to-day as were ever open to humanity in any 
age of the world. 


“ We have but one life here and that is very 
precious to us. Nor to us alone; a human 
life is in itself a precious thing, and no soul 
in which the sense of humanity dwells can 


see a life thrown away without a deep upris- 


ing sorrow.” 





—8—- ————— 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FIRST-DAY ‘SCHOOL MEETING AT WILMINGTON, 


The Association of Friends &c., held its 
Quarterly First day School Meeting in the 
Meeting house at Wilmington, Del., on 7th 
day, 1st mo., 20th. The attendance waslarge; 
87 delegates were present, and indisposition 
assigned for the absence of 4 Friends. Thir- 
ty-seven written reports were received, includ- 
ing 3 from schools organized since the last 
theeting, viz: Mullica Hill, N.J., Bradford, Pa. 
and Mount Holly, N. J., also a verbal one in 
relation to that at Kennett Square, established 
in the 12th month, and which has 75 mem- 
bers ; from 10 no reports were received, all or 
nearly all of them having suspended for the 
winter. 

These reports were very encouraging, some 
of them mentioning an increase of the at- 
tendance of religious meetings, and more love 
and charity for each other. 

The report from Chester was especially 
noteworthy, for the objection had been urged 
that they had no children to attend it. It 
now reports an aggregate of 97, of whom 2 
only are in membership with Friends. It 
was thought that this showed that in almost 
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apy locality, with the proper effurt, schools 
could be successfully established. 

The Stroudsburg School, commenced in 6th 
month last, reported 71 children, 7 of whom 
are in membership. The interest is increasing ; 
mapy children are coming that never knew 
anything of the principles of Friends, and 
there i: a perceptible decrease of the feeling 
of prejudice heretofore existing. 

Westfield, N. J. School, organized in 9th 
month, has 22 children, 15 in Bible class, be 
sides a number of elderly Friends and others 
who encourage them by their presence. They 
study to avoid everything of the nature of 
doctrinal discussion, believing it leads to harm 
rather than good. Their religious meetings 
on First-day are about one-third larger than 
formerly. 

Bradford School started in 11th month, has 
26 children and an adult class. A larger and 
more regular attendance of meetings is noticed. 

Providence, Del. Co., opened in beginning 
of 9th month, reports 27 children and 66 
adults; the latter has greatly increased the at- 
tendance of meetings and drawn more closely 
the bonds of Christian fellowship. 

Middleton, Del. Co., started the same month 
and has 26 children, and a Reading Asso 
ciation composed of all who attend their 
meetings. 

Darby, about 3 months in existence, has 
38 children and has partially organized au 
adult class. New pupils are received almost 
weekly. 

‘Mullica Hill, N. J., dates 10th mo. 22d, 
last, has 83 members besides matiy who at- 
tend but do not join in the exercises. 

Mount Holly, N. J., commenced 12th me. 
31, has 26 children besides a large adult or 
senior class. 

Norristown school has 19, and Abington 
40 pupils. 

Fallowfield meets during the winter once 
per month, and has 35 scholars. 

Of the older Schools, Newtown, Bucks Co., 
reports 32 children and 22 adults. They ex- 
press their belief that the Conference hel! 
there and attended by some of the visiting 
Committee and other interested Friends had 
increased the interest of Friends in the school, 
the subject being presented in a light in 
which some had uot heretofore viewed it. 

Green street has an average of 80, and the 
interest continues unabated. Salem has 46, 
West Chester 72 on roll. Race street (includ- 
ing an adult class recently formed) has 93 
members. 

Wilmington has 108 children, 86 in Teach 
ers’ class, 88 in the colored mission school. 
A colored night school has been started, 
which, although not under their care, is never- 
theless supplementary: to the Mission School. 


Moorestown, 55 children, 35 adults ; school 
satisfactory and discouragements disappear- 
ing. Upper Greenwich has 53 pupils. Yard- 
leyville 34; Frankford 38; Fallsington 40; 
Trenton 34. 

West Philadelphia has been smaller, owing 
to sickness, yet, notwithstanding the more 
than usual number of bereavements, their 
band remains uebroken. Library circulation 
for the quarter 425. Their Sewing School, 
for sanitary reasons, was closed, and the Sew- 
ing School at Race street for the same reason 
had not been in session this winter. 

Camden, N. J., School now held at the close 
of their first-day morning meeting (as do also 
Bradford, Middleton, Providence, &c.,) bas 
found the change of time beneficial; 55 
children attend. The previous meeting seems 
to prepare their minds for the school, and the 
meeting itself has been enlarged by the 
change. A Reading Association has also 
been formed to meet at Friends’ houses alter- 
nately for the consideration of the Scriptures 
and other matters having a pointing in the 
right direction. 

Concord has 41 scholars and feels encour- 
aged. Newtown Square 13 children, 19 adults. 

Attleboro has 26 children, 30 adults, 
Eigewood circular school 28 members, and 
believes that a feeling of amity has been eng 
gendered which will be lasting. 

The Reading Association on Race” street 
averages 20, and the week-day evening class 
continues iuteresting, likewise the Bible Class 
at Germantown. In addition to the morning 
session another is held in the evening and is 
well attended. The school at Germantown 
has 15 pupils. 

The Wilmington school spoke feelingly of 
their bereavement in the death of their Super- 
intendent T. Carkson Taylor. The West 
Chester report alluded to the critical illness 
of their loved Superintendent. As they think 
of their sorrowing Wilmington Friends, the 
sympathetic tear will fall, yet as we strive to 
live near the Father we shall receive each 
day ““ bread that will nourish the drooping 
spirit.” A number of other reports alluded 
to the same loss which we have sustained. A 
Friend from New York paid a beautiful trib- 
ute to our departed Friend, who was beioved 
by all with whom he was brought in contact, 
whether of our Society or otherwise. A mem- 
orial concerning the deceased was read by 
Elizabeth W. Smith, of Wilmington, and an 
acceptable epistle of interest and sympathy 
from the Baltimore Association was received. 
During the reading of the reports many in- 
teresting remarks were made. 

The need of charity for those who may not 
feel called into this work was urged, aod that 
we should not boast of what the cause was 
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effecting,but feeling ourselves engaged to enter 
into this service, to go on in the performance 
of our duty with humility and a forbearance 
of one another. 

The belief and hope was expressed that the 
Society of Friends would at no distant day see 
its way clear to take the oversight of these 
first-day schools, and give them its fostering 
care—a consummation much to be desired. 

The large proportion of those not in mem 
bership attending these schools attracted at- 
tention, 16 schools furnished the requisite 
statistics, by which it appears that out of 650 
p pupils, 461 are not members. It was desired 
that more attention be paid to furnishing full 
statistics at least once per year, and as the 
next will be the annual meeting, it was hoped 
that attention would be given to this matter 
in forwarding the reports at that time. 

The desire was expressed that teachers 
should not overlook any right opportunity to 
inculcate the principles of true Christianity 
and those valuable testimonies which we hold 
forth to the world ; that peace and temperance 
should be presented for the acceptance of the 
youthful mind—likewise that capital punish- 
ment and other evils be laid before them in 
their proper light. It was proposed that ar- 
ticles on these subjects in “ Scattered Seeds” 
might have a beneticial influence. 

—. of the schools meeting once per 

nth during the winter, it was suggested 
that perhaps an advantage might result to 
all by such an arrangement rather than va- 
cating entirely during the inclement season. 

The minutes of the Executive Committee 
were read; they had considered the propo 
sitions from West Chester and Edgewood for 
less frequent meetings, but after a full consid 
eration, way did not open for any change. 

In the association the propriety of holding 
them on another than 7th day was introduced, 
but the feeling seemed to be to make no 
change at this time. 

The Executive Committee had received two 
invitations for the next meeting, but believe 
that more good may be accomplished by con- 
vening in a new neighborhood ; the decision 
was left with Lukens Webster, Mary S. Lip- 
pincott, Charles Adams and Louisa J. Rob- 
erts. 

The Publication Committee reported that 
the little paper, “ Scattered Seeds,” does not as 
yet sustain itself, although a larger circulation 
has been attained than last year; the defi- 
ciency will have to be made up from the 
guarantee fund. The Committee recommend- 
ed that efforts be used to secure agents through- 
out the different Yearly Meetings, which was 
approved, 

The Committee on what organizations are 
entitled to report, recommended that all First- 
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day Schools, Bible Classes, Mission and Sew- 
ing Schools which are the outgrowth of the 
First-day school movement, and are conducted 
in accordance with the principles of Friends, 
be entitled to appoint delegates and report to 
the Association. 2d. That all the above or- 
ganizations and associations belonging to one 
Religious meeting, combine their reports so 
as to lessen the amount of business coming 
before the Association. 3d. They further 
recommend all such organizations as meet for 
the express purpose of moral and religious 
culture, when assembled,to abstain from every 
thing calculated to draw away the mind from 
the noble and elevating purposes for which 
they have united, and to give none occasion 
to call in question the motives which prompt 
such assembling together. The report was 
adopted. . 

A committee was appointed to bring for- 
ward names of Friends to serve as officers, 
and we were reminded that in accordance 
with the minute adopted last year, the several 
constituent branches are expected to forward 
one or two names to the annual meeting who 
collectively will constitute the Executive 
Committee for the ensuing year. 

The business having been gone through 
with, a minister expressed that she felt 
that we had had a very favored session,and that 
if she should never agaiu be permitted to 
mingle with us in this capacity, she desired 
that the good work might go on and prosper, 
and, being conducted under the Divine gui- 
dance, be to the honor and glory of Gd. 

The Association adjourned to the usual 
time in the 4th month. J. M. T. 


BEAR WITH LITTLE ONES. 

Children are troublesome at times, in ask- 
ing questions, and should be taught not to 
interrupt conversation in company. But, this 
resolution being made, we question the policy 
of withholding an auswer at any time from 
the active mind which must find so many 
unexplained daily and hourly mysteries, 
They who have either learned to solve these 
mysteries, or have become indifferent as to 
an expianation, are not apt to look compas- 
sionately enough upon this eager restlessness 
on the part of children to penetrate causes 
and trace effects. By giving due attention 
to these “troublesome questions” a child’s 
truest education may be carried on. Have a 
little patience, then; and sometimes think 
how welcome to you would be an interpreter, 
if you were suddenly dropped into some for- 
eign country, where the language was for the 
most part unintelligible to you, and you were 
bursting with curiosity about every strange 
object that met your eye.— Watchman and 
Refleetor. 








disclosure of the Divine Will, there is often 


leaves no room for a doubt. 
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THE EVERLASTING MEMORIAL. 


Up and away, like the dew of the morning, 

That soars from the earth to its home in the sun, 
So let me steal away gently and lovingly, 

Only remembered by what I have done. 


My name and my place and my tomb all forgotten, 
The brief race of time well and patiently ran, 

So let me pass away, peacefully, silently, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 


Gladly away from this toil would I hasten, 
Up to the crown that for me has been won ; 
Unthought of by man in rewards or in praises,— 
Ouly remembered by what I have done. 


A WINTER SONG. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


Where does the Winter hide away ?” 
My Darling asked, her eyes of blue 

Fixed upon mine. ‘* Where does he stay 
All the long Spring and Summer through 


How can he keep his ice and snow 
From getting melted in the sun ? 

I’m very glad he does. you know ; 
There wouldn't be a bit of fan 


Withoutthem. But I want to hear 
Just how he does it. Let me sit 
Upon your lap. Now, Auntie, dear. 

Tell we about it—every bit.’’ 


So then I told my pet this tale. 

When days grow warm and blue birds fly, 
Old Winter trembles ; he turns pale, 

And hurries to the mountains high. 


Up and away, like the odors of sunset, 

That sweeten the twilight as darkness comes on; 
So be my life,—a thing felt but not noticed, 

And I but remembered by what I have done. 


Yes, like tha fragrance that wanders in freshness, 
When the flowers that it came from are closed up 
and gone ; 
So would I be to this world’s weary dwellers, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 


Needs there the praise of the love-written Tecord, 
The name and the epitaph graved on the stone? 
The things we have lived for,—let them be our 


There in a cave concealed he lies, 
And, ogre-like, he tries to fling 
His net, with sudden, swift surprise, 
Over the pretty, passing Spring. 


Sometimes her garment’s airy flow 
He clutches in bis fingers grim ; 
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And flies. Then Summer, with a leap, 
Bounds forward. Her he dare not flout ; 
So rolls him up in clouds to sleep, 
Nor ever ventures to peep ont, 


Until, her brief and ardent reign 
Over, with vine-wreaths garlanded, 
And hands heaped high with golden grain, 
The gentle autumn come instead. 


And then, ah ! then he laughs aloud— 
Acruel laugh and fall of glee ; 

And, tossing off the covering cloud, 
He rises for all men to see. 


First o’er the mountain’s topmost peak 
His snowy forehead comes in sight, 
And then his eyebrows, wild and bleak, 
And then his eyes of flashing light. 


And step by step adown the hill 

He moves, toward the abodes of men ; 
The Autumn falters, pale and chill, 

Is seized, is fettered in his den. 


I need not be missed if my life has been bearing, 
(As its summer and autumn moved ail-ntly on) 
The bloom, and the fruit and the seed of its sea- 


son ; 
I shall still] be remembered by what I have d 


I need not be missed if another succeed me, 
To reap down tho3¢ fields which in spring I have 
SOWN ; 
He who plowed and who sowed is not missed by 
the reaper, 
He is only remembered by what he has done. 


Not myself, but the truth that in life I have spoken, 
Not myself, but the seed that in life I have sown, 
Shall pass on to ages,—all about me forgotten, 
— the truth I have spoken, the things I have 
one. 


So let my living be, so be my dying ; 
So let my name lie, unblazoned, unknown ; 


Unpraiszed and unmissed, I shall still be remem- 
bered ; 


Yes,—but remembered by what I have done. 
Bonar. 


The flowers grow pale and droop and die ; 
The woods shake off their leaves for fear ; 
The butterflies and birds all fly ; 
And silence settles on the year. 


ee 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
STUDIES IN NATURE AND ART. 
THE WASP’S NEST. 

(Vespa Vulgaris ) 

This unfinished and deserted Vespa village 
was once the home of industrious, frugal, and, 
for all that is known to the contrary, happy 
families, presided over by a queen-mother, 
who directed the work in each little dormitory, 
and by her diligence set an example of patient 
perseverance. 

One street only is finished, another is but 
half completed. This tiny roomlet, here, was 
almost ready to receive its helpless occupant 
when destruction overtook the busy colony. 


Are you not sorry when they go ? 

Why do you laugh and shake your head ? 
Why do you love the winter so? 

**Cause I make snow-balls,”’ Darling said. 


Oh ! philosophic eyes of blue, 
Would that some older eyes 1 know 
Could learn your secret—find, like you, 
funshine in cloud and joy in snow ! 
From the Independent. 





To a docile mind which is watching for a 


an overpowering reciprocity of evidence which 
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In what form it came we know not ; we may 
imagine what consternation filled the anxious 
queen-mother on the first approach of danger ; 
how she flitted from door to door, encouraging 
each busy laborer to renewed effort. It may be 
the “latter rains” of summer undermined 
its foundations, and when all hope of its pres- 
ervation vanished, some ark of safety gave 
the patriarchal progenitor a refuge. 

We need not fear to take it in our hands 
now; the fierce warriors, with their bristling 
lances, are gone, leaving nothing but their 
empty, half completed fortress behind. We 
may now examine it without harm to our- 
selves, but woe betide the unlucky wight whe 
should have attempted such a thing when it 
was thriving and populous. 

See, with what geometrical precision the 
foundations were laid,—with neither line nor 
plumet, square nor compass; every angle of 
the structure is the perfection of symmetrical 


lation that has been known to reach thirty- 
thousand, only a few, and they females, sur- 
vive the winter. These become torpid, till the 
warm breath of spring revives them, when 
they issue forth, each taking her separate way 
to be the solitary foundress of a busy colony. 

Having fixed upon, or excavated a con- 
venient retreat, she begins to construct her 
citadel and prepare homes for her future off- 
spring ; her first care is to form a number of 
cells, perhaps several hundred, in which she 
deposits her eggs, attaching them by means 
of a strong gluten. In a short time a brood 
of the larva of workers make their appear- 
ance, and are assiduously fed and attended 
uatil they assume the pupa state; in a few 
days they come forth a crowd of obedient 
laborers, ready, within the course of twelve 
hours, to assist their parent queen. 

They soon set about constructing additional 
tiers of cells ; these are placed not vertically 


beauty, and the material, too, what a marvel | as.in the bee hive, but horizontally, the cells 


of composition ! 

The human builder forms his concrete, but ' 
if it want proper proportions, which from 
his ignorance or his indolence he has failed to 
secure, his work falls to the ground; not so 
with these wonderful artizans. 

Perfect in their first creation, through the 
vast cycles of the unrecorded past, they have 

ptinued perfect as in the day on which the 
Great Artificer pronounced all that he had 
made, good. 

We want to know more about these won- 
derful little workers—so did many and many 
an observer before us. It was reserved for 
M. Réaumur to discover the secret of their 
art. He shall tell us in his own words. “One 
day I saw a female Vespa alight on the sash 
of my window, and begin with her mandibils” 
to detach slender fibres, little more than a line 
in length, from the wood, and gather them in- ' 


to a bundle with her feet, adding to it from ‘ 


other parts of the wood-work favorable to her 


purpose. I observed that she bruised each | 


being on the under side of the platform or 
table. These tables have their centres sup- 
ported by suspension rods, like colonnades of 
pillars, with the base and capital wider than 
the shaft. The top of each table forms a 
floor, where amidst the suspension rods, the 
wasps can walk about, attending to the young 
in the cells above their heads, having a clear 
space of about half an inch from the cells to 
the platform. Two holes at the bottom, to 
each of which a covered way leads, are the 
doors, one of ingress, the other of egress, and 
orifices admit of access, from one platform to 
another. 

In the newly constructed cells, the queen- 
mother proceeds to deposit the eggs of females 
and other workers. They are unwearied in 
the care of the newly-hatched larva. They 
visit sugar-casks, they pillage bee-hives, they 
despoil the choicest fruits, and on their return 
pass from cell to cell, supplying each restless 
larva with its allotted portion. The larger 
grubs require more substantial nourishment ; 


a 


fibre as she detached it, in her mouth, and on | for these they bring home captured flies, and 


examining her bundle, found it composed of 
similar bruised portions. I imitated it, by 
means of a pen-knife, and had at once a clue 
to the materials of the vespiary. These fila- 
ments were carried home, and masticated into 
a sort of pulp by the addition of a viscid sali- 
va peculiar to the insect, which blends the 
whole into a ductile mass capable of being 
moulded and spread out as may be required.” 

And so this little thing which I hold in my 
hand, once the home of a colony of these 
workers, is simply paper, and the first paper- 
makers were— Wasps, known in Natural His- 
tory by the generic name Vespa. 

Though the queen-mother at the close of 
summer finds herself surrounded by a popu- 





stolen bits of meat. 

Thus they are ever busy, for no sooner is 
one brood hatched, than another is in pro- 
gress, each cell serving for three generations 
in the course of one summer. They lay up 
no stores for winter, as do the Bees, but as 
was before stated, a few females winter over 
in the dormitory, and on the return of spring, 
desert it altogether, each one constructing a 
new dwelling for herself and offspring. 

Only the Wasps of South America store 
honey for their brood; some of it, is said to 
be of good flavor, but producing poisonous 
effects upon those who taste it. 

One species of these South American Vespa 
build the external walls of their nests of ma- 
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terial that resembles stout, tough, white card- 
board, of a smooth, close texture, which takes 
ink from a pen extremely well. In some, the 
external entrances are protected from the 
rain by knotted pent-roofs, and the outside 
walls thickly covered with conical knobs of 
various shapes, 

The wasps of this country and Europe, are | 
classed principally under the following heads, | 
viz: The Hornet, (Vespa crabro), the Vespa 
Britannica, and the Vespa vulgaris, or com- 
mon wasp. 

Those who have experienced the acute pain 
which these little creatures have the power of 
inflicting, may question the necessity for their 
existence. Let all such be reminded, that 
nothing which comes from the Divine hand 
is without its use in the economy of creation ; 
and that the sting with which the wasp is so 
wisely provided, constitutes its only means of 
protection and perpetuation. But for it, the 
grubs would offer a dainty morsel to every 
predatory bird and larger insect, and the 
race Of primeval paper-makers become exter- 
minated, 

1st mo., 22d. 


Sn icoisadillitidetesiins 

“Ts it not a subject for wonder and regret 
that the ladies whe took so prominent a part 
in allaying the sufferings caused by the 
Franco- Russian war are not equally willing 
to come forward and attack the monster evil 
—War—itself? If women, all the world 
over, could withstand the fascinations of the 
military hero, and look upon him, not as the 
type of chivalric virtue, but as the represent 
ative of asystem in direct opposition to all 
Christ’s teachings, it is possible—evea proba- 
ble—that the war spirit would visibly decline, 
and that the Sisters of the Red Cross, and 
members of other similar assuciations, might 
fiod another field for their generous ané self 
denying labors.” —Extract from a letter in the 
Herald of Peace. 


Rural. 





ITHMS. 

Ae *HoL In Mgpicive.—This subject is attracting 
great attention iu Great Britain in consequecce of 
the protest against the indiscriminate and exces ive 
use of stimal ots, resently sigaei by three huutred 
eminent English physicians Dr. Forbes Wins] w, 
the well kuown writer on diseases of the brain and 
mind, has sent a letter to the London Times, sta- 
ting that during the last twenty years he has seen 
numerous cases, more particalarly among women, 
of an insane craving for alvohol, which could be 
traced to the injudicious use of stimulants given ‘n 
in the first instane- medicinally. The unwise and 
prolonged continuance of the use of alcohol after 
the physician has retired from the treatment of the 
ease, Dr. Forbes Winslow says, causes +pirits to be- 
come a necessity of life, induving habi s of tippling 
and voufirmed draukenness, and eventually devel- 
opiog severe diseases of the brain and mind, and 
frightfal disorders of the nervous system. Dr. 
Forbes Winslow speaks in the strongest terms of 








condemnation of the stimulating theory as applied 
tyth+ treatment of acate inflammatory affections, 
H+ says that he willingly s'gued the pro est bel eving 
that the excessive use of intoxicating dri: ks is one 
of the principal i centives to crime, aud the frequent 
cause of disease and prematnre death. He also 
says ‘that the habit of stimulation may be est b- 
lished by the ovea ional sipping of spirits of wine, 
col goe water spi: its of chloroform, spirits of ammo- 
nia or any of the medicinal tinctures as wll as by 
diiuking brandy, whisky or wine.—Pub/ic Ledger. 

Exressive Temperance Movemest.—A movement 
of wore thau ordivary interest, ou account of the 
megnitude of its proposed operations and the ad- 
mirable character of its aims, is the recently organ- 
*z~d Roman Catholic crusade against intewp-rance. 
The various State Catho'ic Temperance Uni: ns have 
iasued a call for a National Coavention at Kaltimore 
on the 22d of February, for the purpose of founding 
a National Union for the promotion of the Temper- 
ance Cause among the Catholic: ofths United States. 
Six State Unions are already established. The first 
was formei in Connecticut, to yeara ago, ard has 
been followed by others in Rhode Island, Masea- 
chusetts, New Jersey, New York, and the District 
of Columbia. Three others are now forming in Penn- 
sylvauia, Ohio. ani Mian-sota ani efforts are also be- 
ing made to inutroduve the system of State unions in 
the remaining States. The call is sigued by anum- 
ber of distinguished priests, and it is said to be gen- 
erally sanctioned by the prelates of the Catho- 
lic Church. The unions are not political, and rely 
for success upon moral suasiou rather than any ex- 
traneoas agencies.— Vel. Co. Republican. 


ASTRONOMERS are agreed that Eocke’s comet is a 
glowing mass of carton vapor. Its spectram con- 
sists of three binds the middle one of which is muc 
brighter than the other two, all apparently identi 
cal with the midilelines of carbon. In shape the 
comet resembles a shuttle, whose longer axis is di- 
rected towarl the sun, carrying two wings of fainter 
light on either sid+ near the head.—The Indepen- 
dent. 

H. N. Mosgvsy, natura'ist of the English Evlipse 
Expedition, says he found the Suez Canal ** per- 
fectly swarming with fish from one end t» the 
other.”? Many spec mens were taken with hand- 
lines close to Port Said, ani iu the middle of the 
Gr at Bitter Lake They were all of one + pacies, a 
sort of mullet. The mul brought up from the bot- 
tom of the Great Bitter Lake by the chain cable, on 
the contrary, was absolately devoid of any tra-:es of 
life. 

Hoac’s Hatr ror Hews’ Nestrs.—Some eight years 
since [ removed my bara for the conveuieave of hav- 
ing a cow-h ‘use or cellar uaderavath the three pil- 
lars which support the east sill. I hai these made 
tollow instead of solid for the convenience of hens’ 
nests, witu suitable partitions. The nests were 
¢ ntinually eateu or destroyed by cattle, elthough I 
made them of the refuse material of the yard Pass- 
ing fromthe house to the barn one day I noticed a 
quantity of hoz’s hair. The idea stru:k me that 
cattle do not like the smell of hogs, and 1 concluded 
to try some for hens’ nests. The plan worked like 
acharm. I have used this material eversince, and 
the cattle never disturb it. This, howev-r, is 
only a part of the advantage. The best of all is, 
hens setting ‘n these nests have never been infested 
with lice. Hen lice in hog’s hair won't stay. These 
nests we sele t for hatching our chickens. We 
have hid other nests so iufe-ted with lice the 
bens abandoned them. Now is the harvest for ma- 
terials for such nests. Try them.—Cor. N. Y. World. 
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House Furnishing Dry Goods. 


Weare now prepared to show a good line of these 
Goods. 


Table Linens. a!) prices from 35 cents up. 
Sheeting and Sbirting Muslins, of best brandp. 
Marseilles and other Counterpanes. 
Richardson's Linens, es. 

Tickings, a full line f to 75 cents. 
Napkins, Towels an weling. 

Nursery Toweling, both cotton and linen. 
Shirt Fronts of our own make, a speciality. 







Friends are cordially invited to examine our stock. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
_ 8.) W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets. 


Gaucational. 


“CHESTER ACADEMY, — 


For Boys and Girls. 

This Boarding and Day-School is located in the 
most beautiful part of Chester, Pa. The rates are 
reasonable. All boarding pupils are treated as 
members of the Principal’s family. There are two 
departments—Primary and Academic. 

For Circulars, address 

GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


TAYLOR & JACKSON’S 
Scientific, Classical & Commercial Academy, 


WILMINGT ON, DEL. 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXEs. 
Winter Term opens Twelfth month 4th, 1871. 
Please send for new Catalogne. 225.1ly 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


A few students of either sex, who present testimo- 
nials of good more! character, will be admitted on or 
before 2d mo. Ist, 1872. For Catalogue, address 

1, 13-]mo. EDWARD H. MAGILL, ILL, Principal. 


Ercildoun Seminary for Young Ladies. 


The Spring and Summer Session of this Institu 
tion wall commence on the 19th of Second mo. next. 

All the branches comprising a thorough education 
are carefully taught. Trrms, $85 per Session of 
twenty weeks. For Circulars and full particulars, 
address RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., 

1, 13-2m Ercildoun, Chester Co., , Pa. 


Kennett Square Academy and Seminary. 
Chester Co, Pa,, 





Accommodates pupils the whole year. Whole ex- 
pense $4.25 to $4.75 per week. 

witain C. jgogrtipss, A. M, es 3 

A. C. Norris. \ Principals. 


127 ly. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND ECOND MONTH 3, 1872. 


ELLIGENCER 





JAMES W. QUEEN & oo" 


924 Chestnut St., Philad. 535 Broadway, N.Y. 


IA MATEO 
MAKERS. AND IMPORTERS. 


Spectacles, Microscopes, Spy Glasses, ra 
Glasses, Telescopes, Botanical Giasses, paint 
atraments of Brass and Genin fear Silver, Survey 
Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
Tape Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
terials of all descriptions. 

Magic Lanterns aad Slides, Thermometers, Ba- 
rometers, Globes, Electric Machines, Rhumakof 
Coils, Air Pumps, Galvanic Apparatus, &o., &o. 

The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cents 
for each part: 

Part 1. Mathematical Instruments, a pages. 

‘* 2. Optical 107 
3, Magic Lanterns, 88 
ian 4. Philosophical Instruments, 66 
y 


gar aaiteeloeitala area teeta anni nai 
NEW FALL GOODS. 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 
has just received his new importation of 


PIM’S IRISH POPLINS, 
In shades manufactured expressly for him. 
Dark Brown in two shades, Dark Steel, Dark Mode, 
price $2.25, which is lower than they have been for 
ears. 

- Also, Five all. wool EMPRESS CLOTH, of his own 
importation, in very choice shades. 

Fine Madonnas, 87} cts., $1.00, $1.25, $1.37}. 

Fine Si k-finish Alpacas, dark brown and olive 
brown. 

Dark Steel and dark brown double warp Alpacas. 

Superior double.weight Winter Melanges. 

Dark olive Silk Bombasines, « super‘or article, 

Black Alpacas of the best makes at old prices ; 
bought before the advance. 

Shawls, Shawls, Shawls in all the various an 
—Thibet, Blanket, &c 

An early call is solicited. 


CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 


53! Arch Street, Philadelshia, 


Alas just received a cbinpibia assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 4, 8—ly 


Dr. *AMUEL I. SCOTT, Dentist. 
Office—N. E. Cor. Eoraw & ‘SaRatboa Srs., 
Baltimore, Md, ~ 


Special care taken to preserge the natural teeth. 
23 4t, 
- 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
WATCHES A SPECIALTY 


ISAAC DIXON & SON, 





. | REGISTER & HOPKINS, 
|No. 526 CALLOWBAHILL S8T., PHILA., 
Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 
FINE:CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 
120 South Eleventh &8t., — AND THE 
i WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


_ All goods guaranteed to be as represented. 
Importers and Dealers in all the celebrated Foreign 





Dieses 
| 


VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE IN HARFORD 


and American Watches. County, Maryland, containing 156 acres more 

s@y” Particular attention paid to repairing Fine | °T less. in Friends’ neighborhood, two miles from 
Watches. (34 1ly. | Little Falls meeting. Price $12,000; one-third or 
“= Min nban Guin hin can” ~-j one-fourth oash, the balance on time to suit ‘the 
NO aoe Pad ad fs engg rc purchaser. If not sold by the Ist of Third mouth 
WILLIAM INGRAM bas ahs |(March), will be to let to a good farmer. The 


|buildings are a good and substantial two-story 

a TRA STORE, at No. 112 South SECOND | frame dwelling, with kjtehen and wood-shed adjoin- 

hoi » West side, six doors below Chestnut, - ith ing ; a good well of wit sn.under porch, and cistern 

a choice stock of fresh New Crop Teas, comprising ‘pump in kitchen. Caf®iage-honse 24 by 40 feet ; 

Imperials, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, Japan, Chu- | : 
lan, Oolong, and Breakfast Teas, all fresh and gooi 


‘corn loft above, and a large barn 30 by 50 feet (with 


2 | cistern in the yard sufficiently large to hold water 
sear Wa eed dete mae the wget nil “os |for the stock), and other necessary out- buildings. 
Teas. Price 50, 60, 70, 80 90 cts. and $1 per ran A large amount of fruit, viz., 200 bearing apple 

Deshen and Guat meat aide er ra trees, cherries, —_, grapes, and one acre of culti- 
prices, Friends from the city or country ordering cae a a on re 0° — 
by mail, can depend on getting a good Tea at our — ae eS 
last sediediien. Reena the cmekes. $1% Benth | vation, well fenced and well watered, and timber 


| sufficient for the farm. For further particulars in- 
Second Street, re reece —. \ | quire of MORDECAI PRICE, near Friends’ Meeting- 
» 40a Dealer, | house and Fallston P. 0., Harford county, or to the 





WM. HEACOCK, ‘owner, ABRAHAM MERRITT, Bryantown, Charles 
GENERAL Co., Maryland. ; a 1223 3m. _ 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, | PLAIN BONNETS. 
907 FILBERT STREET, | REBECCA ELKINTON succeeds Exizasera Morais 
Personal attention given at all hours and in all jin making Plain Bonnets, at No. 711 Noble street, 
diseases. 1, 6-3mo. above Franklin, Philadelphia. 12, 30-6mo. 


* ASSETS OVER $1,400,000. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The business of this Company for 1871 was larger than for any previous year. With 
the increasing popularity of the Company among all classes, it is reasonable to expect 
a still larger addition to its business during 1872. The severe scrutiny to which the 
entire business of Life Insurance has recently been subjected, has resulted in the Provident 
securing a higher place in public confidence and favor. 

Additional agents are wanted in the East and West. Applications can be made direct 
to the Home Office. Intelligent, energetic Friends will be well compensated for their efforts 
to promote the interests of the Company. The services of those who can devote their whole 
time to the business preferred, but arrangements would be made with those who have some 
other business, tu devote part of their time to securing ‘applications. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
Office—No. 111 South Fourth Street. 
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